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ADDRESS. 


ON  this  occasion  I have  thought  that,  instead  of  enlarging 
on  the  common-place  topics  of  education  or  literature, 
which  would  be  equally  advantageous  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place,  it  might  be  useful  to  say  a few  words,  suggested  by  a 
recent  journey  to  the  United  States,  which  will  not  be  unsuit- 
able to  the  general  questions  involved  in  institutions  like  this. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  to  you  what  are  called 
“ Impressions  of  America.”  Even  if  the  circumstances  of  my 
journey  did  not  render  such  an  undertaking  impossible,  I 
should  have  felt  that,  before  an  audience  at  Birmingham, 
the  ground  had  already  been  preoccupied  by  a dis- 
tinguished pastor,  well-known  to  all  of  you,  whose  activity 
and  zeal  must  be  admired  even  by  those  who  most  Avidely 
differ  from  him,  and  whose  controversial  vigour  of  style 
few  can  imitate  or  emulate.  I propose  to  confine  myself 
to  that  side  of  American  life  which  perhaps  was  of  more 
interest  to  me  than  to  most  travellers  ; its  purely  historical 
aspect,  that  aspect  presented  by  the  original  Eastern  States  to 
which  my  journey  was  confined.  It  is  a part  of  history  of 
Avhich,  for  whatever  reason,  Englishmen  are  strangely  ignorant 
— at  least  I speak  for  myselt — until  their  imagination  has 
been  touched  by  the  actual  sight  of  that  vast  continent,  Avith 
its  inspiring  suggestions  and  recollections. 

There  are  two  remarks  Avhich  an  Englishman  constantly 
hears  from  the  lips  of  Americans,  uttered  Avith  a kind 
of  plaintive  apology.  “We  are  a young  people,”  and 
“We  have  no  antiquities.”  The  truth  of  the  first  of 
these  remarks  every  one  must  admit;  the  truth  of  the 
second  I venture  to  question.  There  is  a saying  of  Lord 
Bacon,  part  of  which  has  been  made  familiar  from  its  having 
become  the  title  of  an  interesting  Avork  by  an  eloquent  and 
multifarious  writer  of  our  OAvn  time,  “ AntAquitas  sceculi 
juventus  vnundi,”  “The  age  of  the  world  is  also  its  youth.”  But 
there  is  the  reverse  of  this  saying,  which  is  equally  true,  “ The 
youth  of  a nation  is  also  its  antiquity.”  It  was  a fundamental 
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maxim  of  the  historical  philosophy  of  a great  teacher  once 
well-known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  and  I trust 
not  yet  forgotten,  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  that  every  nation 
has  its  ancient  and  modern  history,  irrespectively  of  the 
chronological  place  which  such  a nation  may  hold  in  the 
general  succession  of  events.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  America.  Its  youth  brings  it  within  the  category 
of  a period  of  history  which  may  truly  be  called  ancient, 
because  it  still  breathes  something  of  the  freshness  of  its  first 
beginnings,  because  it  still  exhibits  society,  not  in  the  shape  of 
absolute  achievements,  but  of  gradual  formation.  No  doubt 
the  scientific  and  material  appliances  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  some  respects  carried  to  a further  extent  in  the  New 
World  than  the  Old,  give  an  appearance  of  novelty,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  perfection,  which  is  altogether  alien  to  the 
first  origin  of  a people ; but  when  we  penetrate  below  this  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  abundant  traces  of  this  youthful,  child- 
like, and  therefore  primitive  aspect  of  American  history.  The 
youth  of  America  corresponds  to  the  antiquity  of  Europe.  It 
is  this  peculiarity  of  American  history  in  its  past,  its  present, ^ 
and  its  future,  which  constitutes  its  peculiar  interest,  often  its 
best  apology,  always  its  powerful  incentive.  It  is  a characteristic 
which,  in  a large  measure,  it  shares  with  Russia,  but  which  in 
America  is  brought  to  a nearer  focus  from  the  shortness  of  the 
career  it  has  hitherto  run. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to  class 
itself  into  four  principal  epochs,  which  emerge  from  the  level 
to  which  the  larger  part  of  its  annals  are  confined.  The  first 
epoch  is  what  we  may  call  the  Era  of  the  Founders.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  are  able  so  nearly  to  place  ourselves  within  the 
reach  of  the  first  inhabitants  and  the  first  chieftains  of  a 
powerful  people.  AVhat  most  resembles  this  epoch  is,  perhaps, 
the  accounts,  historical  or  legendary,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Grecian  States,  whether  in  the  mother  country  or  its  depend- 
encies. But  the  Greek  founders  are,  for  the  most  part,  more 
or  less  involved  in  a cloud  of  fable,  whilst  those  of  the 
American  Commonwealth  stand  out  in  all  the  distinctness  of 
living  and  actual  personalities. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  sensation  which  I experienced 
when,  two  days  after  landing  in  America,  I found  myself 
assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  Around  me  were  guests 
and  speakers  who  derived  their  lineage  and  name  from 
those  who  had  first  set  foot  on  what  was  then  a desolate 
wilderness.  On  one  side  was  a distinguished  judge,  the 


representative  of  Endicott,  the  first  governor;  on  the  other 
side  the  venerable  and  accomplished  descendant  of  Winthrop, 
if  not  the  first  actual,  the  first  undisputed,  governor  of  the 
colony.  The  office  itself  was  well  represented  by  the  honoured 
citizen  who  in  direct  succession  filled  it  at  that  moment.  On 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  were  the  Saltonstalls,  the  Bow- 
ditches,  the  Higginsons,  and  the  Silsbees — names  obscure  here 
but  household  words  there.  Their  progenitors  are  not  shadowy 
phantoms — like  the  heroes  of  Ossian’s  poems — with  the  stars 
shining  through  them,  but  stout  and  stalwart  yeomen,  or 
merchants,  or  clergy,  like  ourselves ; each  home  in  the  place 
claimed  some  connection  with  one  or  other  of  these  ancestral 
patriarchs ; their  portraits,  their  letters,  the  trees  they  had 
planted,  the  churches  they  had  built,  were  still  amongst  us. 
It  was  as  if  one  were  sitting  at  table  far  back  in  the  opening 
of  English  or  European  history,  with  the  grandsons  or  great- 
grandsons  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  or  Clovis  and  Pepin.  It  was 
that  sense  of  near  proximity  to  the  beginnings  of  the  State 
which  is  so  marvellously  reproduced  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
novel  of  “ I vanhoe,”  where,  with  perhaps  a too  close  foreshorten- 
ing of  his  picture,  he  makes  us  feel  that  Cedric  and  Athelstan, 
Front  de  Boeuf  and  the  Templars,  still  breathed  the  spirit  of 
the  Saxon  monarchy  and  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Look  for  a moment  at  some  of  the  separate  groups  into 
which  the  founders  of  the  American  States  arrange  themselves. 
In  the  brilliant  pages  of  the  venerable  historian  of  the  United 
States,  George  Bancroft,  you  see  them  one  by  one,  from  Florida 
to  Quebec,  emerging,  as  if  from  the  ocean,  under  the  guidance  of 
those  ancient  heroes.  Take  first  that  which  is  still  in  common 
parlance  called  the  Mother  State,  or  the  Old  Dominion  of 
Virginia.  What  can  be  more  stirring  or  more  primeval  than 
the  account  of  those  brilliant  adventurers,  who  in  the  dazzling 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  fired  with  the  hope  of 
perpetuating  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen  on  a new  continent? 
Look  at  the  first  projector  of  the  scheme,  statesman,  poet, 
historian,  discoverer,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ! He  lies  in  a name- 
less grave  at  Westminster,  but  his  true  monument  is  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  Look  at  the  strange  figure  well  known  in 
America,  dimly,  I fear,  recognised  in  England,  of  him  who, 
though  bearing  the  homely  name  of  J ohn  Smith,  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  that  early  settlement,  and  whose  career,  both 
before  and  afterwards,  was  chequered  with  a series  of  marvellous 
risks,  which  might  well  have  belonged  to  a Grecian  Argonaut 
or  a mediaeval  crusader.  With  a scientific  and  nautical  ardour, 
which  has  descended  to  his  lineage  in  this  country,  including 
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the  late  renowned  hydrographer,  Admiral  Smyth,  was  combined 
an  impetuous  passion  for  adventure  which  had  previously  led 
him  through  the  wars  of  Hungary,  and  plunged  him  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Turkish  corsairs ; and  which,  in  America,  won 
the  affection  of  the  Indian  tribes,  against  whom  he  alone  was 
able  to  guard  the  infant  colony.  Thrice  was  his  life  saved  by 
the  interest  which  his  presence  inspired  in  three  princesses 
whom  he  encountered  in  these  various  hazards — Calameta,  the 
lady  of  Hungary;  Trabegizonda,  the  lady  of  the  Turkish  harem ; 
and  Pocahontas,  the  young  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief 
Powhattan,  who  threw  herself  between  him  and  her  father’s 
anger.  It  is  by  a singular  fate  that  whilst  Pocahontas,  -the 
earliest,  or  almost  the  earliest  Christian  convert  of  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America,  lies  buried  within  the  parish  church 
of  Gravesend,  where  she  closed  her  life,  the  remains  of  John 
Smith,  after  his  long  and  stormy  career,  should  repose  in  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  the  city  of 
London.  “ Here,”  such  was  his  epitaph,  “ he  lies  conquered 
}vho  conquered  all.” 

Turn  to  another  group.  Can  any  one  stand  on  the  hill 
above  the  Bay  of  Plymouth,  in  New  England,  and  see  without 
a yearning  as  towards  the  cradle  of  a sacred  state,  the  May- 
flower winding  her  difficult  Avay  from  promontory  to  promon- 
tory, from  island  to  island,  till  at  last  the  little  crew  descend 
upon  the  one  solitary  rock  on  that  level  shore — the  rock  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visited  by  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  North  America?  Is  it  not  truly  a record 
of  the  heroic  ago  when  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  wasting- 
away,  in  that  cold  December  season,  of  one-half  of  the  little 
colony,  the  other  hiding  their  dead  under  nameless  graves, 
lest  the  neighbouring  Indians  should  perceive  the  diminishing 
strength  of  these  peaceful  invaders ; and  then  the  stern  deter- 
mination with  which  they  watched  the  vessel,  after  five  months, 
return  on  its  homeward  voyage,  without  one  single  colonist  of 
the  remnant  that  was  left  abandoning  the  cause  for  which  they 
came,  and  retracing  their  steps  to  comfort  and  plenty  ? What 
a dramatic  circle  is  that  which  contains  the  stern  Governor 
Bradford;  the  Yorkshire  soldier  of  fortune,  doubtful  Puritan, 
and  doubtful  Catholic,  Miles  Standish ; the  first  child  born  on 
the  Atlantic,  Oceanus  Hopkins ; the  first  child  born  in  New 
England,  Peregrine  White. 

Or  again,  look  at  that  singular  eccentric  enthusiast, 
Roger  Williams,  who  found  the  bonds  which  the  new 
colony  endeavoured  to  lay  upon  him  not  less  odious  than 
those  which  caused  those  colonists  themselves  to  leave 


their  native  country,  and  himself  wandering  over  wooded 
hill  and  valley,  or  threading  his  way  in  solitary  canoe,  till  he 
reached  a point  where  he  could  at  peace  unfurl  the  banner  of 
religious  toleration,  and  to  which  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  Face  of  God  which  had  smiled  on  him  thus  far,  he  gave 
the  name  still  immortalised  in  the  State  that  sprang  from  his 
exertions,  “ Providence.” 

Or  again,  look  to  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  where 
William  Penn  founded  Avhat  he  well  called  the  “ holy 
experiment”  of  a state  which  should  appeal  not  to  Avar 
but  to  peace  for  protection,  and  Avhich  should  “ improve,”  to 
use  his  OAvn  Avorcls,  “an  innocent  course  of  life  on  a virgin 
Elysian  shore.”  There  rose  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  Avhose 
streets  still  bear  the  names  of  the  ash,  the  chestnut,  the  spruce, 
and  the  walnut  of  the  forest  in  Avhich  it  Avas  planted.  There 
reigned  that  dynasty  of  princes  who  acknoAvledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  Crown  by  the  simple  homage  of  a 
beaver’s  skin,  and  Avhose  principle,  derived  from  the  patriarch 
of  the  Quakers,  George  Fox,  Avas  “Let  your  light  shine  among 
the  Indians,  the  blacks,  and  the  whites.” 

Or  in  Georgia,  look  at  the  fine  old  Churchman,  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  unAvavering  friend  of  Wesley,  the  model  soldier  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  synonym  in  the  mouth  of  Pope  for 
“ strong  benevolence  of  soul.”  He  and  those  I have  named 
may  surely  be  reckoned  amongst  those  to  Avliom  Lord  Bacon 
gives  the  first  place  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind — 
the  founders  of  States  and  Empires.  They  are  examples  of 
the  hoary  sacred  antiquity  Avhich  may  still  be  found  in 
America. 

The  next  epoch  is  that  in  Avhich  the  French  and 
English  nations  contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
American  continent,  as  they  had  once  in  the  middle  ages 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
France.  This  also,  although  chronologically  it  appears  in  the 
midst  of  the  prosaic  eighteenth  century,  is  fraught  Avith 
all  the  romance  Avhich  belongs  to  the  mediteval  struggles  of 
European  races.  It  is  that  long  contest  so  graphically  described 
in  the  elaborate  narrative  of  Francis  Parkman,  and  it  is 
intertAvined  with  some  of  the  most  impressive  scenes  of 
American  nature.  Look  at  the  line  of  Avaters,  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  which  formed  at  that  time  the  central 
thoroughfare — the  only  thoroughfare — through  what  was  then 
a trackless  Avilderness  of  mountain  and  forest.  See  the  English 
armies,  draAvn  alike  from  the  mother  country  and  the  still 
obedient  colonists,  fighting  in  one  common  cause,  coming 
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clown  in  their  vast  flotilla  through  those  huge  overhanging 
woods.  See  at  the  point  between  the  lakes  the  fortress,  of 
which  the  ruins  still  remain — almost  the  only  ruins  that  can 
be  seen,  perhaps,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States — the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  or  as  the  French 
called  it,  Carillon,  or  Chimes,  from  the  melodious  murmur  of 
the  waters  which  dashed  along  from  one  inland  sea  to  the 
other.  Listen  to  the  legendary  lore  which  hangs  over  the 
mysterious  death  of  Duncan  Campbell  of  Inverawe,  whose 
gravestone  is  still  to  be  seen  amongst  the  descendants  of  his 
famous  clan  ; or  gaze  on  the  historic  splendour  which  surrounds 
the  name  of  Lord  Howe,  commemorated  by  the  grateful 
Americans  alike  in  a monument  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  by 
the  shores  of  Lake  George,  and  within  the  walls  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Or  again,  look  more  northward  still,  to  the  wonderful 
enterprise  in  which  the  most  captivating  of  English  soldiers, 
the  little  sickly  red-haired  hero,  General  Wolfe,  by  a miracle 
of  audacity  climbed  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  won  the 
imperial  fortress  of  Quebec,  in  the  singular  victory  in  which 
almost  at  the  same  hour  expired  himself  and  his  no  less 
chivalrous  adversary,  the  French  Montcalm.  The  Englishmen 
and  the  Americans  of  to-day,  as  they  look  from  the  terrace  of 
the  citadel  of  Quebec  over  the  mighty  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  may  alike  feel  their  patriotism  kindled  by  the 
recollection  of  that  time ; and  not  the  less  because,  as  I have 
said,  it  is  wrapt  in  a halo  of  romance  which  belongs  rather  to 
the  thirteenth  century  than  to  that  in  which  it  actually 
occurred.  Those  scenes  of  battles  between  the  high-born 
courtiers  of  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jacobite 
highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  sturdy  colonists  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts,  intermingled  with  the  war-whoops  and  the 
tomahawk,  the  feathers  and  the  colours  of  those  Indian  tribes 
who  were  the  terror  and  the  attraction  alternately  of  both  the 
contending  parties,  carry  us  back  to  times  which  assure  us 
that  the  American  novelist,  Fenimore  Cooper,  rightly  chose 
them  as  a theme  of  his  picturesque  and  heart-stirring  tales, 
and  which  make  even  an  Englishman  or  a Scotchman  feel 
that  in  traversing  those  regions  he  is,  as  it  were,  on  the  Loch 
Katrine  or  the  Loch  Lomond  of  his  own  kindred  isles.  And 
when  in  the  hills  of  the  American  Berkshire  we  see  the  huge 
boulder  which,  with  its  simple  inscription,  marks  the  “ grave 
of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  the  friends  of  our  fathers,”  we 
feel  that  we  stand  on  the  boundary  of  those  days  when  the 
civilised  man  and  the  savage  were  not  yet  parted  asunder, 
when  there  was  still  a sense  of  mutual  gratitude  between  the 
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two  races  suoli  as  carries  us  back  to  the  times  when  Goth  and 
Roman,  Celt  and  Saxon  met  in  their  varied  vicissitudes  of  war 
and  peace. 

We  pass  to  the  third  epoch — that  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. We  now  approach  a region  which,  compared  with  the 
two  that  have  preceded  it,  may  well  he  called  modern.  Yet 
here  also  there  is  a savour  of  antiquity  and  of  primitive 
inspiration  in  the  circle  of  renowned  characters  who  for  the 
tirst,  perhaps  we  may  say  the  only,  time  in  American  history, 
appear  equal  to  the  greatness  of  their  country’s  destinies. 
When,  in  the  public  place  at  Richmond,  we  see  the  statue  of 
George  Washington  surrounded  by  the  group  of  the  famous 
Virginians  of  his  time,  the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  the 
judicial  sagacity  of  Marshall,  the  eccentric  energy  of  Jefferson 
— when  to  these  we  add  the  stern  vigour  of  John  Adams,  and 
Samuel,  his  namesake,  from  Boston,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
homely  and  penetrating  genius  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  brilliant  philosophic  friend  of  Talley- 
rand, the  gifted  and  unfortunate  Alexander  Hamilton,  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  intellectual 
constellations  which  mark  only  those  great  creative  epochs  in 
the  history  of  nations,  such  as  may' indeed  appear  in  their  later 
history,  but  usually  belong  to  those  moments  when  the  nation 
itself  is  struggling  into  existence.  In  all  the  events  of  that 
struggle  there  is  a dramatic  movement  which  belongs  to  those 
critical  times  when  mankind  is  going  through  one  of  its 
decisive  trials.  Old  Martin  Routh,  of  Oxford,  who  had  lived 
through  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
when  asked  in  his  extreme  old  age  what  event  of  his  time  had 
produced  in  England  the  deepest  impression,  answered,  “ The 
separation  of  the  American  States and  when  in  his  100th 
year  he  wandered  in  his  dying  moments  to  the  recollections  of 
former  years,  his  last  words  murmured  something  of  “ the  war 
with  America.”  Many  are  the  scenes  which  impress  on  the 
mind  the  momentous  aspect  of  that  time.  Let  me  select  two. 
One  shall  be  that  in  which  the  first  British  blood  was  shed,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1775.  It  is  in  the  green  meadows  close  to 
the  village  of  Concord.  A gentle  river  divides  the  swelling 
hills  on  either  side ; a rustic  bridge  crosses  the  stream.  On 
one  there  is  a simple  pillar  which  marks  the  graves  where  the 
first  English  soldiers  that  were  slain  still  lie  buried;  on  the 
other  there  is  a monument,  erected  in  later  times,  representing 
one  of  the  simple  American  peasants  with  his  musket  by  his 
side,  and  underneath  are  written  the  memorable  words  of  one 
of  the  greatest  living  poets,  himself  a native  of  Concord,  and 
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the  grandson  of  the  pastor  of  the  village,  who  was  present  at 
the  time  of  the  conflict : — 

“ By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmer  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

The  other  scene  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  unadorned  yet  spacious 
wooden  mansion  where  Washington  spent  his  latest  years  with 
his  devoted  wife,  with  his  retinue  of  slaves,  with  the  gracious 
hospitality  of  an  almost  regal  majesty ; looking  out  from  the 
oaks  which  now  overhang  his  grave  over  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Potomac,  on  whose  banks  was  to  rise  the  noble  but  still 
unfinished  capital  which  bears  his  canonised  name.  No 
Englishman  need  grudge  the  hours  given  to  the  biography 
which  Washington  Irving  has  given  to  our  great  country- 
man (for  such  he  still  was),  the  father  of  the  American 
Commonwealth. 

There  is  yet  one  fourth  group  of  events  which  makes 
us  feel  that  even  now  in  the  time  in  which  we  live 
America  belongs  to  those  old  days  of  European  nations 
when  society  was  not  yet  welded  together,  when  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  or  the  wars  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  the 
First,  were  still  possible.  I refer  to  the  only  civil  war  of 
recent  times — perhaps  the  greatest  civil  Avar  of  all  times — the 
Avar  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  ten  years 
ago.  But  this  is  too  close  to  our  days  for  us  to  safely  touch 
upon;  the  smouldering  ashes  of  that  fierce  volcano  are  too 
near  the  surface.  I do  but  glance  at  it  and  move  onwards. 

What  I have  said  of  the  history,  so  to  speak,  of  America  at 
once  illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by  some  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  condition  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
of  our  expectations  of  its  future.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
extraordinary  munificence  shown  in  the  multiplication  of  insti- 
tutions emanating  in  a large  degree  from  the  piety  and  liberality 
of  individual  founders  and  benefactors.  The  very  phrase  which 
I use  recalls  the  mediaeval  beneficence  out  of  Avhich  sprang 
some  of  the  chief  educational  institutions  of  our  OAvn  country. 
I do  not  say  that  this  munificence  has  died  out  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  home  or  in  the  older  countries.  In  one 
branch — that  of  public  libraries  for  general  use,  Avhich  is  the 
chief  glory  of  the  modern  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
as  its  almost  total  abstinence  is  the  chief  reproach  to  the 
metropolis  of  London — in  these  public  libraries  I understand 
that  at  least  in  Birmingham  some  approach  has  been  made 
to  the  generosity,  Avliether  of  corporations  or  of  individuals, 
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in  the  United  States.  Still  the  freedom,  almost  the  reckless- 
ness, with  which  these  benefactions  are  lavished  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  bears  upon  its  face  the  characteristic  of  an  older  age 
reappearing  amidst  our  modern  civilisation,  as  the  granite 
boulder  of  some  earlier  formation.  For  the  likeness  to  our 
English  history  to  John  Harvard,  to  the  “ ten  worthy  fathers  of 
Yale,”  to  John  Hopkins,  and  Astor,  and  George  Peabody,  and 
Peter  Cooper,  we  must  look  to  our  Wykehams,  and  our  Wayn- 
fletes,  at  Oxford,  and  those  whose  names  are  immortalised  in 
Gray’s  splendid  Ode  on  the  Benefactors  of  Cambridge. 

Again,  the  distinct  character,  the  independent  govern- 
ment, the  separate  legislation  of  the  various  States  which 
compose  the  Republic  of  North  America  represents  a 
condition  of  political  society  to  which  modern  Europe  offers 
no  parallel,  except  perhaps  in  the  small  Federation  of  Switzer- 
land, and  for  which,  on  so  large  a scale,  we  must  for  an 
example  go  back  to  the  not  yet  developed  States  of  Europe 
just  emerging  from  the  old  Roman  Empire  into  the  new 
Christian  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  each  marked  indeed  by  the 
separate  nationalities  which  were  already  beginning  to  show 
themselves,  but  even  in  the  sixth  or  ninth  century  speaking, 
as  in  the  vast  continent  of  North  America  at  the  present  day, 
at  least  amongst  the  educated  classes,  one  language,  and  subject, 
at  least  in  name,  to  one  central  government.  You  will  not 
suppose  that,  in  thus  referring  to  the  independence  and  diver- 
sity of  the  different  States  of  America,  I am  presuming  to 
enter  on  that  vexed  question  of  American  politics — the 
exact  point  where  the  rights  of  the  separate  States 
terminate  and  the  rights  of  the  Central  Government  begin. 
I treat  of  it  only  in  its  general  features  as  an  unquestion- 
able phenomenon  which  indicates  that  the  American  Common- 
wealth is  yet  in  the  beginning  of  political  society,  and  that 
the  end  may  be  something  far  different  from  that  which  Ave 
now  behold. 

Again,  in  the  relations  of  the  labouring  classes  to  the 
educated  or  upper  classes  of  America,  Avithout  entrench- 
ing on  the  thorny  question  of  capital  and  labour,  of 
socialism  and  of  political  economy,  Avhich  are  noAv  beginning 
to  agitate  the  NeAv  World  as  they  agitate  the  Old,  there  is  a 
peculiarity  which  exists  in  no  European  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  is  a problem  kindred  to  the  first  arrange- 
ments of  the  states  of  the  ancient  classical  Avorld.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  by  Avhich  mechanical  and  manual  labour  is  per- 
formed, for  the  most  part,  not  by  natives  but  by  foreigners. 
What  the  Pelasgians  were  in  Attica,  Avhat  the  Helots  Avere  in 





Sparta,  what  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  what  the  Canaanites 
were  in  Palestine,  what  the  Greeks  generally  called  by  the 
varying  names  of  Parceci  or  P triced — that  is  to  say,  the 
aboriginal  or  foreign  elements  which  the  ruling  class  appro- 
priated to  itself  for  these  inferior  purposes — that,  in  some 
measure,  the  Irish,  the  Negroes,  and  the  Chinese  are  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  of  the  United  States.  It  has  often  been 
observed  how  widely  this  diversity  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths from  those  of  modern  Europe  influences  any  judgment 
which  we  may  draw  from  them  and  their  condition  to  ours ; 
it  is  not  less  true  that  a like  precaution  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  appearance  of  this  similar  phenomenon  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I might  multiply  indefinitely  the  instances  of  this  diver- 
gence in  the  relative  stages  of  social  and  political  and 
ecclesiastical  existence  in  America  and  Europe.  Whether 
we  condemn  or  approve  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
or  of  our  own  country,  the  main  practical  condition  under 
which  we  must  start  on  any  comparison  is,  that  to  a very  large 
extent  the  two  spheres  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World 
are  almost  as  incommensurable  as  the  period  of  Theseus  or 
Lycurgus  with  the  age  of  Alexander,  or  the  period  of  Egbert 
or  Charles  Martel  with  the  period  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Charles  Y. 

But  besides  the  light  which  this  view  of  American  history 
throws  on  the  past  and  the  present,  there  is  also  the  further 
question  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  future.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a nation  like  ours  has  flourished 
for  centuries  it  is  near  its  end.  Far  from  us  be  any  such 
desponding  fatalism.  Yet  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
longer  the  retrospect  is,  there  is  produced  a sense  of  satiety 
or  of  completeness  which,  to  a certain  degree,  contracts  the 
vision  of  the  future.  It  is  the  reverse  of  this  feeling  that  is 
produced  by  what  I have  called  the  near,  and  as  it  were, 
closely  present  antiquity  of  the  American  States.  We  insen- 
sibly look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a vaster  development 
than  we  do  in  the  older  nations.  And  this  expectation  is  no 
new  thing.  Amidst  all  the  evil  forebodings,  and  all  the  fail- 
ures of  American  existence,  it  has  always  been  present. 
Whether  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  its  first  begin- 
nings, certain  it  is,  that  even  from  very  early  times  a sense  of 
a vast  and  mysterious  destiny  unfolding  in  a distant  future, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  minds  both  of  Americans  and  of 
Englishmen.  Shakespeare  (or  it  may  be  Ben  Jonson)  had  but 
just  seen  the  first  dawn  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  Virginia, 
and  yet  he  was  able  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  Cranmer  the 
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prediction  that  in  the  foundation  of  the  town  and  the  river 
which  derived  their  nomenclature  from  King  James,  there 
should  he : 


“His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  make  new  nations.” 

“ Let  it  not  be  grievious  to  you,”  was  the  consolation  offered 
from  England  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  “that  you  have  been 
instruments  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honour  shall  be 
yours  to  the  world’s  fend,  for  the  memory  of  the  adventures  to 
this  plantation  shall  never  die.”  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  by  a 
strange  fate  was  diverted  from  his  projects  for  Bermuda  to 
settle  on  the  pleasant  shores  of  Rhode  Island,  and  there 
within  the  humble  mansion  which  is  still  existing,  and  in  the 
jaws  of  an  overhanging  rock  which  may  still  be  visited, 
composed  one  of  the  finest  of  his  philosophical  treatises,  was 
inspired,  as  he  looked  on  the  scenes  around  him,  with  a sudden 
enthusiasm,  and  uttered  those  famous  words  which  have  only 
within  the  last  year  been  inscribed  on  the  portals  of  the 
university  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — 

“Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.” 

Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech  on  the  American  colonies, 
whilst  describing  them  as  “ a fierce  people  who  were  still,  as 
it  were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone 
of  manhood,”  could  not  look  at  their  growth  without  marvel, 
and  when  he  spoke  of  them  was  constrained  to  say,  “ Let  us 
auspicate  all  our  proceedings  on  America  with  the  old  Church 
cry,  sursum  corda.” 

We  may  freely  grant  that  these  predictions,  impressive 
as  they  are,  do  not  of  necessity  carry  with  them  their  own 
fulfilment.  There  have  been  predictions  even  of  a more 
sacred  character,  with  regard  to  the  fortunes  of  a far  more 
sacred  people,  Avhich  have  hitherto  failed  of  their  full 
accomplishment,  because  the  nation  of  which  they  were 
spoken  knew  not  the  time  of  her  visitation,  and  heard  the 
Divine  call  with  closed  ears  and  hardened  heart.  But  the 
peculiarities  of  American  history  on  which  I have  dwelt 
give  at  least  some  substance  to  these  lofty  dreams.  When 
we  see  how  young,  how  new,  how  primitive  is  the  form 
of  American  history  and  American  society,  it  reveals  to  us  the 
possibility — nay,  the  probability — that  there  is  still  a long 
course  to  be  run,  that  the  foundation  of  these  States  is,  as 
Penn  said  of  Pennsylvania,  a noble  experiment  which  it 
depends  upon  themselves  under  God  to  accomplish  or  to  ruin. 
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The  very  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  present  are,  if  not  a 
pledge,  an  incentive,  to  what  may  yet  be  in  store.  Of  these 
defects  I do  not  speak.  They  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
teeming  columns  of  the  American  journals.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  what  I have  ventured  to  call  the  mediaeval,  the 
infantine  state  of  American  life — some  of  them  have  already 
faded  away  before  the  touch  of  superior  civilisation  from  their 
own  Eastern  States — some  before  the  criticism  of  foreigners — 
some  of  them  are  flagrant  still.  But  whether  recently  extinct 
or  yet  unsubdued,  they  are  elements  of  a social  condition,  not 
towards  which  the  civilised  world  is  advancing,  but  from  which 
it  has  escaped,  or  is  escaping  century  by  century.  And  in 
thus  comparing  the  growing  history  of  the  present  with  the 
possible  history  of  the  future,  may  I be  allowed  to  use  a figure 
which  I employed  in  one  of  my  farewell  speeches  to  my  kind 
American  hosts  ? In  that  memorable  hour — memorable  in 
the  life  of  everyone  as  the  moment  when  he  first  sees  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Alps  of  Switzerland — when  I first 
stood  before  the  Cataracts  of  IS  iagara,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
scene  which  I witnessed  Avas  not  an  unapt  likeness  of  the 
fortunes  of  America.  It  was  midnight:  the  moon  was  full, 
and  I saw  from  the  vast  bridge  which  spans  the  river  the 
ceaseless  contortion,  confusion,  whirl,  and  chaos  which  burst 
forth  in  clouds  of  foam  from  that  central  chasm  which  divides 
the  American  from  the  British  dominion,  and  as  I looked  on 
that  everchanging  movement,  and  listened  to  that  everlasting 
roar,  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  fermenting,  perplexed, 
bewildering  activity,  the  ceaseless,  restless,  beating  whirlpool 
of  existence  in  the  United  States.  But  into  the  moonlight 
sky  there  rose  a cloud  of  spray  twice  as  high  as  the  Falls 
themselves — silent,  majestic,  immovable.  That  silver  column, 
glittering  in  the  moonlight,  seemed  an  image  of  the  future  of 
American  history — of  the  upward,  heaven-aspiring  destiny 
which  should  emerge  from  the  distractions  of  the  present. 

Let  me  explain  in  a few  words  wherein  that  pillar  of 
light  has  an  historical  substance  in  fact,  which  may  lead  us  to 
hope  that  it  will  not  vanish  away  with  the  morning  light,  but 
may  continue  to  guide  the  coming  times  of  the  United  States. 
And  for  this  purpose  I select  three  points,  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  past,  which  conduce  to  confidence,  which,  if  not 
without  “trembling,”  still  “rejoices”  always,  and  on  which  I 
venture  to  insist  because  they  bear  practically  on  an  educational 
institution  like  this. 

First,  there  is  the  marked  peculiarity  apparent  almost 
from  the  first,  the  singular  buoyancy  and  elasticity  both  of  the 
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national  and  individual  character.  It  may  be  the  product  of 
their  brilliant,  exhilarating,  invigorating  climate : it  may  be 
the  accompaniment  of  the  vast  horizon  opened  by  their 
boundless  territory : it  may  be  partly  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
on  which  I have  so  much  enlarged  in  this  address ; but  its 
existence  is  unquestionable.  If  at  times  there  is  something 
almost  of  levity  in  the  readiness  with  which  misfortunes  are 
thrown  off  and  life  begun  over  again ; if  at  times  the  more 
sober  part  of  the  nation  is  depressed  by  the  sense  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  have  to  encounter ; yet,  on  the  whole, 
this  spring  of  vitality,  if  turned  to  good  account,  must  be  of 
incalculable  value  in  this  working  world,  where  the  imagination 
still  plays  so  large  a part,  and  where  so  much  is  given  to 
confidence  of  victory,  even  more  than  to  victory  itself.  If 
perchance  the  United  States  have  too  much  of  it,  we,  it  may 
be,  have  too  little ; and  this  confidence  of  Americans,  in  their 
own  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  system,  is  a warning  to 
us  to  rise  above  those  doleful  lamentations  with  which  in  these 
days  we  often  hear  citizens  and  Churchmen,  and  Christians 
of  England,  despair  of  our  country,  our  church,  and  our 
religion. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  elements  of  that  character  which 
they  possess  in  common  with  the  English  race,  with  which 
their  past  history  shows  it  to  be  in  so  many  respects  identical. 
In  spite  of  some  dark  and  sinister  features  in  both  countries, 
there  is  on  the  whole  the  same  keen  appreciation  of  the 
delights  of  pure  domestic  life.  In  spite  of  the  lawlessness  which 
is  perhaps  the  inevitable  outburst  of  tire  evanescence  of 
communities  not  yet  fully  organised,  there  is  on  the  whole  in 
the  mass  of  the  people  something  of  the  same  self-control  and 
common  sense,  and  love  of  freedom,  and  obedience  to  law  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  recognise 
in  our  descendants.  And  these  points  of  contact  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Daughter  States  not  only  are  them- 
selves encouraging,  but  they  derive  additional  force  from  the 
guarantee  which  they  give  that  the  union  between  the  two, 
though  severed  by  the  revolution  of  the  last  century,  is  in  the 
essential  elements  of  character  and  social  sympathy  yet 
unbroken.  We  no  doubt  may  have  much  to  learn  from 
America ; but  if  this  closeness  of  sympathy  and  homogeneous- 
ness of  race  is  still  maintained,  they  will  always  have 
something  to  learn  from  us,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  not 
unwilling  to  receive  it.  It  is  a solemn  responsibility  which 
this  recollection  of  American  history  impresses  upon  us,  that 
as  we  were  their  fathers,  so,  in  large  measure,  we  are 
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responsible  for  them — our  children : responsible  because  they 
sprang  from  us,  but  yet  more  responsible  because  our  good 
or  evil  actions  still  produce  a direct  impression  on  their 
susceptible  minds.  Commercial  dishonesty,  blind  political 
partisanship,  demagogic  stratagems,  frivolous  luxury  in  English 
society,  are  a strong  incentive  to  any  like  vices  which  appear 
in  the  kindred  stock ; and  on  the  other  hand,  every  attempt 
on  our  parts  to  maintain  refinement  of  manners,  truthful 
dealing,  a policy  that  does  not  tend  to  popular  fashion, 
simplicity,  and  self-control  in  social  life,  act  and  have  acted 
with  immense  force  in  promoting  the  like  virtues  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  “ It  is  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution,”  says 
Burke,  “ which,  infused  through  the  mighty  mass  of  the 
English  settlements,  pervades,  feeds,  unites,  invigorates  every 
part,  even  down  to  the  minutest.”  Our  kinsmen  beyond  the  sea 
may  be  flattered  for  the  moment  when  they  are  told  that  they 
are  a nation  stronger  and  greater  than  we.  But  they  have  too 
much  sense,  they  know  our  joint  history  too  well,  to  repudiate 
or  disparage  their  English  parentage  and  their  ancient  home. 

Thirdly,  with  them,  as  with  us,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing forces  of  uneducated  or  half-educated  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  there  is  the  chance  that  the  voice  of  the  reasonable 
few  may  more  and  more  make  itself  heard.  It  is  in  literature 
(and  for  this  reason  I call  the  attention  of  this  Institute  to  the 
fact),  that  this  voice  is  chiefly  to  be  heard  and  felt.  The 
literature  of  America  is  still  young ; but  that  small  but  select 
band  who  are  its  leaders  have  exercised,  and  still  may  exercise, 
a controlling  effect  by  their  increasing  identification  with  the 
better  elements  of  the  nation.  It  was  Washington  Irving  who 
first  knit  together  those  bonds  of  family  and  domestic  sympathy 
between  England  and  America  of  which  I have  just  spoken. 
After  the  violent  disruption  which  tore  us  asunder,  he  had  the 
grace  and  the  courage  to  diffuse  his  own  kindly  and  genial 
feeling  from  his  sunny  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
through  the  lurid  atmosphere  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  successive  wars  of  1775  and  1812.  Westminster  Abbey, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Abbotsford  were  transfigured  in  the 
eyes  of  Americans  by  his  charming  “ Sketch  Book,”  and  from 
that  time  has  set  in  the  pilgrimage  of  Americans  to  our 
English  shrines  which  has  never  ceased,  and  which  cannot  but 
render  any  future  dislocation  of  the  two  countries  more 
difficult.  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  have  done  perhaps 
even  a greater  service  by  touching,  with  the  sweetness  and  the 
light  of  their  poetry,  scenes  perhaps  before  hardly  known  in 
the  natural  objects  and  the  historic  splendour  of  their  own 
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country.  Bryant,  to  use  the  words  of  a distinguished  American 
ecclesiastic,  first  entered  the  heart  of  America  through  the 
Gate  Beautiful.  When  we  see  the  Green  River,  and  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  we  feel  that  he  did  for  them 
something  of  Avhat  Wordsworth  effected  for  the  lakes  and 
mountains  of  Westmoreland.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  achieved 
their  fame,  not  only  by  those  poems  which  appeal  to  the 
general  instincts  of  mankind,  and  are  entwined  with  the  sacred 
recollections  of  Europe,  but  they  also  attached  themselves 
directly  to  the  legends  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
Continent,  and  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  great  conflicts 
both  of  America  with  England,  and  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States.  The  romances  of  Hawthorne,  which  connect 
themselves  with  Italian  life,  may  to  us  for  the  moment  have  the 
most  interest,  but  those  which  shall  possess  the  most  enduring 
value  are  the  strange  scenes  of  New  England  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  and  of  Salem.  Such  pathetic  and  elevated  sentiments, 
so  intermingled  with  national  sentiment,  must  have  a share  in 
raising  the  nation  above  the  “rustic  murmur”  of  parochial  or 
municipal  life  into  “ the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 
world.” 

And  yet  further,  it  is  not  only  in  this  subtle  and 
indirect  manner  that  the  writings  and  the  voices  of  the  few 
may  guide  the  opinions  and  passions  of  the  many,  it  is  by 
those  direct  lessons  of  wisdom  and  moderation  which  now 
and  then  the  few  have  the  courage  to  utter,  and  the  many 
have  the  good  sense  to  welcome.  In  these  latter  days  it  has 
been  sometimes  implied  that  the  uneducated  classes  are 
always  right  and  the  educated  classes  always  wrong.  But 
in  every  neighbourhood,  and  not  least  in  this  great  centre 
of  popular  life,  from  time  to  time  we  meet  with  instances 
which  reveal  to  us  as  with  a lightning  flash  the  need  of  higher 
inspirations  than  those  which  arise  from  partisan  combinations 
or  local  prejudice.  The  most  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted 
of  popular  illusions  in  our  time  received,  if  I mistake  not,  its 
first  mortal  wound  when  an  eloquent  voice  from  Birmingham, 
beloved  also  in  America,  had  the  boldness  without  reserve  to 
denounce  it  as  a groundless  and  miserable  imposture.  And  in 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
last  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as  we  may  call  him,  who  was  forced 
to  migrate  for  conscience’  sake  from  England  to  America,  took 
refuge  in  the  solitudes  of  Pennsylvania,  driven  hence,  not  by 
king  or  bishop,  but  by  the  illiterate  mob  of  Birmingham — the 
illustrious  martyr  of'  freedom  and  science,  Joseph  Priestley. 
We  all  now  acknowledge  that  the  mob  was  wrong,  and  that 
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the  few  who  would  have  tolerated  Priestley  were  right.  This 
ultimate  deference  to  mature  knowledge  and  sentiments  is  as 
needful  to  cultivate  in  the  institutes  of  our  great  English 
towns  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  was  only  this  year  that  the  venerable  sage  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  literature  ventured  in  a 
lecture  on  the  “Fortunes  of  the  Republic”  to  point  out 
one  by  one  the  salient  faults  of  his  countrymen,  to  express 
his  certainty  that  their  “ civilisation  is  yet  incomplete, 
that  it  has  not  yet  ended  or  given  signs  of  ending  in  a 
hero.”  It  is  this  modesty,  this  sense  of  incompleteness 
that  entitles  him  to  close  with  the  expression  of  the  calm 
trust  in  their  future.  “ Our  helm,”  he  says,  “ is  given  up 
to  a better  Hand  than  our  own.  Our  little  wherry  is  taken  in 
tow  by  the  ship  of  the  Great  Admiral,  which  knows  its  way, 
and  has  the  force  to  draw  men,  and  States,  and  planets  to 
their  goal.  Such  and  so  potent  is  this  high  method  by  which 
the  Divine  Providence  veils  the  chiefest  benefits  under  the 
mask  of  calamities,  that  we  shall  not  by  any  perverse  ingenuity 
prevent  the  blessing.” 

In  like  manner  it  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  that  banquet  at  Salem  of  which  I spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  this  address,  to  hear  the  impassioned  recitation  of  a 
vigorous  ode  by  a gifted  sculptor  and  poet,  a native  of  that 
American  village,  but  well-known  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  who  spoke  to  his  countrymen  words  of  terrible 
remonstrance,  which  were  received,  not  with  reprobation  or 
aversion,  but  with  significant  and  universal  applause.  He 
evidently  had  in  his  mind  that  abstraction  of  the  higher  order 
of  characters  from  public  affairs  which,  though  happily  not  yet 
seen  amongst  ourselves,  is  said  to  prevail  at  least  in  the 
Northern  States  of  America.  He  blamed 


The  apathy  with  which  we  see 

Our  country’s  dearest  interest  struck, 
Dreaming  that  things  will  right  themsel 
That  brings  dismay. 

No  ! things  will  never  right  themselves, 
’Tis  we  must  put  them  right.” 


“ The  careless  trust,  that  happy  luck 
Will  save  us,  come  what  may — 


He  rebuked  those  who 


“Apart  in  selfish  silence  stand, 

Hating  the  danger  and  the  wrong, 


And  do  the  duties  that  belong 
To  those  who  would  be  free.” 
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And  yet  too  busy  to  uplift  their  hand 
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He  called  on  the 

“Noble  men  and  true, 

High,  low,  young,  old,  wherever  you  may  be, 

Awake  ! arise  ! cast  off  this  lethargy. 

Your  ancient  faith  renew, 

And  set  your  hands  to  do  the  task 

That  freemen  have  to  do.” 

He  bade  them 

“ Cleanse  the  Augean  stall  of  politics 
Of  its  foul  muck  and  crafts,  of  wiles,  and  tricks  ; 

Break  the  base  rings  where  commerce  reeks  and  rots, 

Purge  speculation  of  its  canker-spots.” 

He  bade  his  sleeping  country  rise 

“And  forward  go  upon  the  path 
Of  its  high  destinies.” 

Words  like  these,  so  uttered  and  so  received,  cannot  but  beget 
a hope  that  the  country  for  which  they  were  written,  and  in 
whicn  they  were  spoken,  has  yet  within  it  the  instruments  of 
regeneration,  and  the  germs  of  future  greatness.  And  as  they 
give  a forcible,  perhaps  too  forcible,  representation  of  the 
dangers  and  the  hopes  which  lie  wrapt  up  in  the  history  of 
America,  so  also,  conscious  of  that  affinity  of  which  I have 
before  spoken  which  unites  the  two  countries  together,  I 
venture  to  quote  them  here  in  the  feeling  that  by  analogy 
they  are  applicable  also  to  England.  Not  only  they  in  their 
youth  and  freshness,  but  we  in  our  green  old  age,  need  to  be 
reminded  that  we  also,  in  spite  of  our  long  ancestral  traditions, 
and  “ the  ancient  inbred  integrity  ” of  the  English  nation,  have 
kindred  dangers  threatening  us  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  Our  safety,  like  theirs,  lies  in  listening  to  the  voice  of 
those  few  noble  souls,  and  high  intelligences,  who  rise  above 
the  passions  of  party  and  the  sordid  interests  of  the  moment, 
who  have  the  wisdom  not  merely  to  denounce  but  to  dis- 
criminate ; and  the  desire  not  merely  to  preserve  or  to  destroy, 
but  to  improve  and  bring  to  perfection  the  inheritance  com- 
mitted to  our  trust. 

When  speaking  of  the  common  sentiment  which  animates 
a nation  in  the  presence  of  the  deeper  and  higher  characters 
and  deeper  thoughts,  I should  not  be  doing  justice  to  your 
feelings,  nor,  I may  add,  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  Republic 
which  we  have  been  considering,  if  I did  not  touch  on  the 
mingled  grief  and  respect  which  will  have  pervaded  all  true 
English  hearts  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  when  they  hear 
of  the  sorrow  with  which  the  Royal  family  of  this  country 
has  been  visited  on  a day  already  signalised  as  the  most 


mournful  in  the  annals  of  their  house.  She  who  is  gone 
from  us  first  became  known  to  the  public  of  England  through 
her  noble  conduct  by  the  deathbed  of  her  father,  once  so  well- 
known  in  this  city,  and  she  has  now  fallen  a sacrifice,  as  every 
wife  and  mother  in  this  assembly  will  feel,  to  the  devoted 
care  with  which  she  nursed  her  husband  and  her  children. 
But  she  also  belonged  to  that  higher  order  of  intelligence 
and  o-oodness  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  She  cared  for 
all  that  could  elevate  her  fellow-creatures ; and  if  her  exalted 
rank  mwe  her  larger  means  of  making  her  beneficent  influence 
felt  it  will  not  be  grudged  to  her  in  any  home  or  in  any 
institution,  whether  of  the  old  or  of  the  new  world.  Her  life 
will  not  have  been  spent  in  vain  if  it  has  shown  what  an 
Englishwoman  can  do  by  the  unselfish  discharge  of  the  duties  ‘ 
of  her  station — her  death  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  it  has 
caused  many  hearts  to  beat  in  closer  sympathy  with  the 
solitude  of  a desolate  home,  and  with  the  sorrows  of  a family 
which  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  throughout  the 
world  claims  as  its  own  peculiar  property.  In  that  banquet  ( 
at  Salem  to  which  I have  already  referred,  there  was  one 
moment,  and  one  only,  when  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  then- 
feet  and  stood  in  respectful  reverence.  It  was  when,  after 
proposing  “ Our  old  Iiomes,”  there  was  sung  the  English 
national  anthem,  “ God  save  the  Queen.’  That  same  senti- 
ment will,  I am  sure,  inspire  thousands  of  American  hearts  to 
respond  at  this  season  in  a yet  deeper  and  more  solemn  sense 
to  the  prayer  in  which  we  all  join,  “God  save  and  bless  the 
Queen.” 
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